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Summer Wader Count 2013 


...John Newman 


M any thanks to all the counters who were able to 
volunteer time over the 2013 summer wader 
count on January 18-20. It was a wonderful 
weekend of full wetlands but receding water levels 
left good muddy margins to offer roosting and 
feeding habitat for a variety of our summer waders. 

23 species were identified, numbering 13 191 
individuals over the three days. This compares 
favourably with previous recent summer counts. 
Access to numerous wetlands in the past two 
summers has been difficult for reasons of very high 
water levels and difficulties with boat access. 

The attached summary table gives total bird numbers 
by species for each of the days of counting—Moolap 
Saltworks on 18 January, Connewarre and other 
miscellaneous localities on 19 January and Swan 
Bay on 20 January. 



Black-winged Stilts, lake Victoria. Photo: Lorraine Phelan 






Total 


Moolap 

Connewarre/ 


Bellarine 


Saltworks 

Misc 

Swan Bay 

Peninsula 

Australian Pied Oystercatcher 

19 

8 

23 

50 

Sooty Oystercatcher 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Black-winged Stilt 

98 

489 

28 

615 

Red-necked Avocet 

111 

180 

4 

295 

Banded Stilt 

624 

0 

28 

652 

Pacific Golden Plover 

0 

39 

0 

39 

Grey Plover 

0 

0 

19 

19 

Red-capped Plover 

138 

123 

85 

346 

Double-banded Plover 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Black-fronted Dotterel 

0 

8 

0 

8 

Hooded Plover 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Red-kneed Dotterel 

7 

53 

2 

62 

Banded Lapwing 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Masked Lapwing 

85 

155 

111 

351 

Latham's Snipe 

0 

61 

0 

61 

Bar-tailed Godwit 

0 

140 

2 

142 

Eastern Curlew 

0 

0 

32 

32 

Common Sandpiper 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grey-tailed Tattler 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Common Greenshank 

18 

87 

37 

142 

Marsh Sandpiper 

0 

89 

0 

89 

Wood Sandpiper 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ruddy Turnstone 

0 

0 

5 

5 

Great Knot 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Red Knot 

0 

0 

16 

16 

Red-necked Stint 

1 547 

3 088 

2 052 

6 687 

Pectoral Sandpiper 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 

379 

1 758 

678 

2 815 

Curlew Sandpiper 

7 

61 

193 

261 

Unidentified small waders 


500 


500 


3 033 

6 841 

3 317 

13191 


Tonight... 

...is members’ night and we will hear from members Margaret MacDonald, Lynne Clarke, Peter Turner and Valda Dedman. 

At the May meeting... 

...Craig Morley will talk on wildlife of East Africa. 

GFNC website 

Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry 
Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 

GFNC Web oaae: httD://home. vicnet.net.au/~afnc/ 
e-mail address: afnc(a)vicnet.net.au 


We welcome 

Erika Roper (Grovedale) 
and 

Rod Lowther (Bell Post Hill) 

to the club and wish them a long and happy association. 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at general 
meetings. 

The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to 
chat to other members and visitors. 

The photo on the front cover, by David Tytherleigh, is of a Long-tailed 
Pea-blue butterfly. See full report p. 5. 

The photo on the back cover, by Frank Scheelings, is of Alpine 

Everlasting Bracteantha subundulata in the Victorian Alps. See the full 
report on p. 8. 
























SEANA Autumn Camp—Merricks 15-17 March 2013 

...Deborah Evans 


W e all knew that rain was desperately needed everywhere, and we were 
very glad that the heatwave was over, but we still thought the rain could 
have held off a little longer for some of Saturday’s excursions, and that the 
winds could have died down enough to allow the Mud Islands trip to go ahead 
on Sunday. However, despite those disappointments, we had two days of 
wonderful explorations of the ‘other’ peninsula and the ‘other’ bay, the 
Mornington Peninsula and Westernport Bay. 

The two evening talks were excellent; Leon Costermans reviewing the geology 
of the Mornington Peninsula on Friday night, and Jeff Yugovic talking about the 
local saltmarshes and Mud Islands on the Saturday night. On Saturday we had 
a chance to see the geology Leon had talked about first hand with a tour to the 
basalt features exposed at Flinders, and an outcrop of the Silurian basement 
rocks at a site of geological significance that was included in the excursion to 
Jacks Beach near Hastings, along with mangroves, wetlands and boardwalks 
to be explored more fully at a later date when there is more water. The Sunday 
rockpooling at Mushroom Reef at Flinders with the FNCV Marine Research 
Group was quite amazing with worms, flatworms, sea stars, anemones, 
numerous species of chitons, carnivorous and herbivorous gastropods, crabs, 
a nudibranch and much much more. For the birders there were trips to Coolart 
and Greens Bush, and the Point Nepean excursions combined both history and 
natural history—something for everybody and with fantastic leaders sharing 
their expertise with us. Congratulations to Peninsula FNC on putting on such 
an excellent weekend of activities. 



Silurian basement rocks, Golden Point near Hastings. 

Photo: Deborah Evans 


Dates for your diaries: The Spring SEANA camp will be at 
Numurkah on 11-14 October, hosted by the Broken Creek 
FNC, and promises ‘riverine flood plains, red gum forests and 
the mighty Murray River’. Next year’s Autumn camp is being 
hosted by the Upper Goulburn FNC at Marysville, and will be 
later than usual—16-19 May—to avoid bushfire season and 
then Easter, school holidays etc. 




An outcrop of the Silurian rocks, Golden Point near Hastings. 

Photo: Deborah Evans 


Eyebrow Beetle, Rhipiceridae sp. 


Photo: Deborah Evans 


Additions to the library 


...Lorraine Phelan 


Y ou can now view the GFNC library catalogue on our 
webpage—look under the first tab (Activities) and click on 
‘Our library’. There you will find three PDF files and you can 
choose between Dewey order, author order or title order. 

Donations and suggestions welcome. 


The following books have been added to the library: 

Tasmania’s Offshore Islands: seabirds and other natural features, 
Nigel Brothers, 2001 [639.97 BRO] 

You Yangs Koala Research Report 2008, Echidna Walkabout, 
2013 [599.2 DUF] 
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Out and about 

Some lesser wildlife of Highton 


L ynne Clarke arrived on my doorstep bearing a gift from her 
garden. It was not edible as is often the case, but contained 
live creatures hidden within pale papery blisters on a eucalypt 
leaf. What were they? Leaf miners of some sort, I replied. Further 
investigation has revealed that they were larvae of the 
Eucalyptus Leaf-blister Sawfly, Phylacteophaga, possibly P. 
froggatti, most interesting insects, even though greatly disliked 
by foresters and nurserymen. 



Eucalyptus Leaf-blister Sawfly mines. 

Photo: Valda Dedman 


It’s the lady that wields the saw that gives the insect its common 
name. It is a precision double-bladed instrument, that she uses 
to make a small incision on the undersurface of a leaf where she 
will deposit an egg. A swelling develops on the leaf, the egg gall, 
which is at first the same colour as the leaf but within a day turns 
light-brown with a red ring. The larva that emerges feeds on the 
leaf tissue inside a ‘mine’, protected from the heat and rain and 
most predators. The lower leaf surface remains intact while 
upper leaf cells are eaten, leaving only the paper-thin epidermis. 
The larvae are caterpillar-1 ike with prolegs but no true legs. P. 
froggatti are pale yellowish-white with an orange head and 
conspicuous dark markings underneath. They grow to 8-10 mm 
in length. Those that will become females grow larger and have 
bigger mines than males and have five instars; males have only 
four. Each mine contains only one larva, but sometimes mines 
coalesce. They turn brown in time and the leaves may look dead. 
For this reason they are regarded as a forestry pest. 

After about four weeks the larva spins a silken cocoon within the 
mine and pupates. You can see a lump rather than a moving 
creature. The adult sawfly cuts a hole in the mine and flies off to 
find a mate and begin the cycle all over again. It does not feed 
and lives only five days. The adult P. froggatti is most attractive, 
though rarely seen. It is only about four to six mm in length; the 
male is slightly smaller than the female. He has an orange head 
and eyes rimmed with black, and black antennae, thorax and 
abdomen. The female has an orange head and thorax and 
orange on the last two segments of the abdomen. Her antennae 
are black but she has no black ’eyeshadow’. 

Sawflies are not flies at all; they belong to the Order 
Hymenoptera, Suborder Pergidae, are wasp-like without a ‘wasp- 
waist’ and they do not sting. They have four membranous wings, 
with distinctive vein structure. The wings are coupled together in 
flight. 


... Valda Dedman 

Leaf-blister Sawflies can have several generations a year. A bad 
infestation of young trees can cause severe loss of 
photosynthesis area and stunted growth. They prefer young 
foliage. P. froggatti has rapidly become a pest species in Blue 
Gum plantations in New Zealand, where biological control using 
the parasitic wasp Bracon phylacteophagus is being used. In the 
wild, several small species of parasitic wasps, chiefly Bracon 
spp. and Cirrospilus spp. lay eggs through the blister into the 
body of the larva. Pardalotes have also been known to feed on 
the larvae. 

The ladies of the next insects I want to tell you about can be so 
hungry and vicious; they decapitate their partners even while 
they are mating. You know of course that I am referring to the 
Praying Mantids, that do not have their legs folded in supplication 
as they wait for food to come into view. We have three mantids 
here, the large Purple-winged Tenodera austalasiae, the Green 
or Garden Mantid Orthodera ministralis, and the False Garden 
Mantis Pseudomantis albofimbriata. The Purple-winged are most 



Raptorial leg of False Garden Mantid. Photo: Valda Dedman 



Female False Garden Mantid showing short wings and narrow thorax. 

Photo: Valda Dedman 
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active in autumn; the wings of both sexes are transparent with a 
purple patch near the base of the hindwing. The males are 
brown, while the females are green with a white stripe along the 
top of the abdomen and thorax. The body is up to 8 cm long. The 
Green Mantid is only 4 cm long; it has a blue to purple spot on 
the inside of the front legs, and only adult males have wings, 
which cover the whole abdomen. Females and nymphs merely 
have wing buds. The thorax is broad and flat and the same width 
as the abdomen. The False Garden Mantid’s thorax is narrower 
than its abdomen. Both sexes have wings, but the female’s do 
not reach the tip of her abdomen. She is larger than the male. 
They may be green or light brown. 

Mantids have remarkable raptorial legs that they can fold up like 
serrated-edged jack knives that can spring out and be used 
together as formidable pincers. They have an extremely long 
reach; each coxa (the part of the leg closest to the body) is 
elongated and the femur and tibia are furnished with spines that 
can grip their prey. The apical claw of the tibia fits into a groove 
in the femur when the leg is folded up in the ‘praying’ position. 
They generally feed on insects, lying in ambush for them and are 
often well camouflaged. They have large eyes and their 
triangular head can swivel 180°. They have been known to strike 
at prey with their body at any angle, even when hanging upside 
down, but the prey needs to be within striking distance of those 
long forelegs. They are carnivorous, devouring insects. 

Mantids are often kept as ‘pets’, and fed flies and other insects. 
Their behaviour has also been studied. Some interesting 
observations on O. ministralis were made in New Zealand by 
Jason F. Castle (1988), who released pairs captured in the wild 
into a glass aquarium. Males were careful not to approach a 
female until her attention was directed elsewhere. ‘As the male 
approached, short periods of antennal vibration were observed, 
increasing in intensity on contact with the female. Immediately 
after antennal contact was made, the male, with a quick 
movement involving a combination of flying, leaping and running, 
landed on the female, grasping her mesothorax with his raptorial 
legs just in front of her wings. The tarsi of the male’s second and 
third pair of legs clasped the edges of the female’s tegmina [wing 
bud coverings].’ No sexual cannibalism was observed in these 
experiments. 

Mating normally lasted between one and four hours, and the 
longest lasted for three days after which the male was found 
dead but with no sign of attack by the female. Castle found that 
males could mate several times with the one female. During 
mating the female moved around normally and in some 
instances caught and ate prey. The male had released his 


raptorial legs from her metathorax and folded them up and he 
was merely attached by his genitalia and one pair of walking 
legs. The female lays her eggs in a foamy substance, that 
hardens into a distinctive case, the ootheca. Some stay with their 
eggs until they hatch, others leave as soon as the eggs are laid. 



Native cockroach Drymaplaneta communis. Photo: Valda Dedman 


Many people are horrified to learn of cockroaches around our 
house. We have indeed had the nasty European cockroach from 
time to time, but welcome a native species Drymaplaneta 
communis, the Shining Cockroach, which is known from 
southeastern Australia. It is a rich brown with a yellow border to 
the front of the body. Of recent years, they have become more 
common inside houses but they do not impose a health risk. 
There are some 4000 species of cockroach worldwide of which 
approximately 450 are found in Australia. Most Australian 
species avoid human contact, preferring undisturbed habitats 
where they forage among the vegetation and litter. Only the 
several introduced species are regarded as pests. Cockroaches 
have remained virtually unchanged for hundreds of millions of 
years. They have a flattened body, long antennae, bristly legs 
and specialised sensors (cerci), which are like rear-mounted 
antennae, so at the least sign of danger they scuttle away. 

References 

australianmuseum.net.au/cockroaches-Order Blattodea 
Castle, J.F. (1988) Behaviour of the Mantid Orthodera ministralis Fabr. 
Weta 11 (2), p. 25-29. 

Horne, P. & Crawford, D. (2005) Backyard Insects. Miegunyah Press, 
Carlton, Vic. 

www.ento.csiro.au/education/insects/mantodea.html 
www.pir.sa.gov.au/forestry/forest health-fact sheet. Leaf-blister Sawfly 
Phylacteopohaga [sic] spp. Forest Health Fact Sheet 20 revised 
December 1993. 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion—Lake Lome and McLeods Holes, Drysdale 

28 February 2013 


O n the last day of February, during which there were ten 
days over 30°C in Geelong, it was cold!—and windy—we 
even had a bit of rain towards the finish—but 15 hardy souls, led 
by Craig Morley, had a wonderful morning identifying and 
recording the birdlife of these two close but diverse wetlands. 

We spent about an hour on the platform of the Drysdale railway 
station which overlooks the northern end of Lake Lome. A flock 
of about 300 White Ibis roosting on the islands was quite 
spectacular, but it was the variety of birds on the water that 
grabbed our attention—almost every duck species that could be 


...Polly Cutcliffe 

there was recorded, including many Freckled Ducks (at least 300 
in total both on the water and roosting). The Geelong Bird 
Reports indicate that this rare species was first recorded at Lake 
Lome in 2002 and that some (often large numbers) have been 
present every year since. 

We then moved around to the western side of the lake where we 
had much closer views of the birds. Three telescopes were put to 
good use observing the identifying features of similar species, 
and the sex and age differences of some species. After a 
morning tea break and interim check of the bird list, we drove 
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over to McLeods Holes—a much quieter 
wetland in a more built-up area of 
Drysdale. Raptors were recorded here, 
both a pale morph and a dark morph of 
Little Eagle and an Australian Hobby. 

Other species included Grey Fantail, 
Silvereye and Yellow Thornbill. An 
immature Great Cormorant was noticed 
flopping around in the grass around the 
lake edge, and Purple Swamphens were 
noted roosting high in the willows (about 
10 metres). 

The accompanying bird list provides a full 
record of the 52 species seen at both 
sites. Thanks to Craig's leadership and the 
generosity of the owners of the telescopes 
a very interesting morning's bird-watching 
was enjoyed in spite of the weather! 


Freckled Duck, Lake Lome. Photo: Denis Sleep 


Bird List for Lake Lorne/McLeods 

Holes excursion 28 February 2013. Compiled by Craig Morley and David Boyle. 

Bird Species 

No. 

Comment 

Freckled Duck 

300+ 

Lake Lome, spread across water to S of islands in cool overcast at 8.30 a.m.. By 9.30 a.m. there were 60 
under cover on N side of main island and lOOe on water and in view undercover on S side of main island. 
Denis Sleep returned towards evening and found 400 across S portion of lake. 

Black Swan 

2; 1 

Lake Lome, 2 flew off to S; McLeods Holes, 1 

Australian Wood Duck 

6 

Lake Lome, at least 3 prs. 

Grey Teal 

lOe 

Lake Lome. 

Chestnut Teal 

40e; 1 

Lake Lome; McLeods Holes, 1 F. 

Pacific Black Duck 

50e; 3 

Lake Lome, 50e; McLeods Holes, 3. 

Hardhead 

50e 

Lake Lome. 

Blue-billed Duck 

6 

Lake Lome, at least 3 prs. 

Australasian Grebe 

lOe 

Lake Lome. 

Hoary-headed Grebe 

20e 

Lake Lome, incl imms and 1 in part breeding plumage with ’hoary’ feathers on upper half of face. 

Spotted Dove 

1 

Lake Lome, at houses to S. 

Little Pied Cormorant 

2 

Lake Lome. 

Great Cormorant 

1 

McLeods Holes, imm with pale creamy throat and upper breast. 

Little Black Cormorant 

3 

McLeods Holes. 

Australian Pelican 

4; 3 

Lake Lome, 1 on water joined by 3 that flew in from NE; McLeods Holes, 1 and 2 on water. 

White-faced Heron 

2 

Lake Lome. 

Australian White Ibis 

300+;2 

Lake Lome, disturbed from along S shore at 8.20 a.m., 140 perched in trees on main island later in a.m.; 
McLeods Holes, 2. 

Royal Spoonbill 

1 

Lake Lome. Loafing at SW cnr of main island with head under wing. 

Little Eagle 

1; 2 

Lake Lome, 1 light morph bird with rufous chest, harassed by magpies above S boundary, prior to excursion; 
McLeods Holes, pale morph and dark morph birds drifting about and circling everhead. 

Australian Hobby 

1 + 

McLeods Holes, heard and at least 1 seen flying about grove of pines on higher ground to E. 

Purple Swamphen 

P; 6+ 

Lake Lome; McLeods Holes, incl 5 roosting up a huge willow tree, highest at least 10 m above water. 

Dusky Moorhen 

20e 

Lake Lome. Incl some imms. 

Eurasian Coot 

30e; lOe 

Lake Lome. 30e, incl some imms; McLeods Holes, lOe. 

Black-winged Stilt 

5 

Lake Lome, 2 ads and 2 ads with imm. 

Black-fronted Dotterel 

2 

Lake Lome, tucked away on margins of narrow tongue of water to NW. Seen after excursion. 

Red-kneed Dotterel 

3 

Lake Lome, tucked away on margins of narrow tongue of water to NW. Seen after excursion. 

Masked Lapwing 

70+ 

Lake Lome, in Is and 2s and restless vocal flock of 70e along E side of lake. 

Silver Gull 

3 

Lake Lome, flew in from NE. Later in day a flock of 28 on open water to E. 

Galah 

4 

Lake Lome, 2 in flight to W and 2 harassed by imm magpie and then settled to feed on ground to S. 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

1 

McLeods Holes, heard in distance to N. 

Rainbow Lorikeet 

3 

Lake Lome, small flock flew over. 

Musk Lorikeet 

3 

McLeods Holes, small flock to E. 

Eastern Rosella 

4+; 1 + 

Lake Lome, a pr hd and seen to N and S; McLeods Holes, 1+ hd. 

Superb Fairy-wren 

4+; 6+ 

Lake Lome, hd and seen in dense shrubbery along S boundary; McLeods Holes, 1 party hd and seen. 

Yellow Thornbill 

2+ 

McLeods Holes, hd in feather-leafed acacias along Ashworth Rd after excursion. 

Brown Thornbill 

2+; 4+ 

Lake Lome, hd in dense shrubbery along S boundary; McLeods Holes, hd, incl 2+ in Melaleuca nr car pk. 

White-plumed Honeyeater 

3+; 2+ 

Lake Lome, especially hd in trees along S boundary; McLeods Holes, 2+ hd. 

Noisy Miner 

6+/4+ 

Lake Lome, hd and seen in trees along S boundary; McLeods Holes, 4+. 

Red Wattlebird 

2+; 2+ 

Lake Lome; McLeods Holes. 

New Holland Honeyeater 

lOe; 2+ 

Lake Lome; McLeods Holes. 

Grey Butcherbird 

2+ 

Lake Lome, hd several times and adult seen in SW cnr. 

Australian Magpie 

6+; 2 

Lake Lome, incl imm harassing 2 Galahs; McLeods Holes, 2. 

Grey Fantail 

4+ 

McLeods Holes, hd in several places, 2 nr car pk. 

Willie Wagtail 

1; 2 

Lake Lome; McLeods Holes, on fence at SW boundary of reserve. 

Little Raven 

lOe 

Lake Lome. 

Magpie-lark 

6; 1 + 

Lake Lome; McLeods Holes. 

Little Grassbird 

2+ 

Lake Lome, hd along S shore. 

Silvereye 

6+ 

McLeods Holes, small flock. 

Welcome Swallow 

P 

Lake Lome, low number over water. 

Common Blackbird 

1; 1 

Lake Lome, houses to S; McLeods Holes. 

Common Starling 

30e 

Lake Lome, incl flock of 20. 

Common Myna 

1 

Lake Lome, to S. 
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Butterfly report 


... Valda Dedman 


T here have been some interesting very small butterflies this 
month—Long-tailed Pea-blue, Saltbush Blue, Varied Sedge- 
skipper and that oh-so-difficult to photograph and identify Barred 
Skipper that John and Barbara Bell brought to the March general 
meeting and Barry Lingham took home to photograph in his 
bathroom. The Long-tailed Pea-blue has a false Head at its rear 
end, composed of those antennae-like ‘tails’ at the lower edge of 
the rear wings; and two black eyespots. They are often found 
near peaflowers, both native and introduced, their larval 
foodplants. The caterpillars are fond of both flowers and buds. 
Look for Saltbush Blues near saltbush species, of course. A 
distinctive chequered border to the wings will help identify them. 
The Varied Sedge-skipper at the Botanic Gardens was unusual. 
It has been recorded at Ocean Grove in the past, but not in our 
current records. 

A most successful butterfly walk was held at the Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve on Saturday 23 March. Apart from one Cabbage 


White there were only Common Brown females to see, flying low 
to avoid the wind, and increasing in numbers as the sun came 
out. Several were clustered, wings closed, at what appeared to 
be a seam of wattle gum. About 60 people attended the walk, 
evidence of the great interest that butterflies can inspire. 

Madelyn Glynn from Barwon Coast has produced a pamphlet on 
local plants for a butterfly garden and Point Lonsdale Primary 
School is establishing a butterfly garden. 

Dean Hewish has set up an automatic butterfly record 
submission system on the GFNC website, so we may get some 
‘new’ recorders. We hope to be able to have accompanying 
photos. 

Recorders: BB, Barbara Bell; BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernie 
Lingham; BW, Butterfly Walk at OGNR; DTy, David Tytherleigh; 
JB, John Bell; TF, Tom Fletcher. 


Barred Skipper 

05/03/13 

1050 Horseshoe Bend Rd near Torquay 

1, at 4 p.m. 

JB, BB 

Varied Sedge-skipper 

09/03/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens 

1, photographed 

DTy 

Greenish Grass-dart 

15/03/13 

Ocean Grove, 54 Woodlands Drive 

1, photographed feeding of flowers of Cheiranthus 

TF 

Imperial Jezebel 

16/03/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens 

1 flew in and commenced feeding, disappeared when it 
started to rain, photographed 

DTy 


16/0313 

Limeburners Point 

1 fluttering around a conifer15 mins after previous 
Jezebel 

DTy 


21/03/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens 

1 feeding on flowering Buckinghamia celissisima 

DTY 

Cabbage White 

23/03/13 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 

Only one at OGNR, many in the town 

BW 

Common Brown 

09/03/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens 

a few females 

DTy 


23/03/13 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 

Many females, flying low. Some appeared to be 
feeding on wattle ‘gum’. 

BW 

Yellow Admiral 

09/03/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens 

1 

DTy 

Meadow Argus 

21/03/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens 

2 looking a little weatherbeaten 

DTy 

Saltbush Blue 

10/03/13 

Blue Waters Lake, Ocean Grove 

6 at least on Seaberry Saltbush Rhagodia candolleana , 
photographed 

BL, BML 

Long-tailed Pea-blue 

16/03/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens 

1 fluttering then resting near entrance, [See photo on 
front cover.] 

DTy 

Common Grass-blue 

09/03/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens 

several 

DTy 




Barred Skipper 


Photo: Barry Lingham 


Saltbush Blue 


Photo: Barry Lingham 
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President’s Annual Report 2013 


Program and activities 

The Club undertook a full program of activities, including talks at 
the General Meetings and the monthly excursions. As usual, 
there was no excursion in December and a half-day excursion in 
January. 

Committee 

The club did not have a full committee nor the full complement of 
office-bearers in 2012-13. In particular, we did not have a Vice- 
President nor a Minute Secretary. Nevertheless the Committee 
dealt with a substantial workload in the course of the ordinary 
administration of the Club and other areas of activity. It continues 
to remain the case that further recruitment is needed onto the 
Committee, or alternatively that there is further involvement of 
Club members in the work of subcommittee and other working 
groups (whether or not as Committee members). The main areas 
of activity of the Committee were administration, program 
planning, environment and conservation work, production of 
Club publications, Geelong Bird Report (GBR) and management 
of the library. Other activities of committee members included 
organising and ordering new GFNC clothing (thanks to Tracey 
Hinton) and organising the summer campout (thanks to Joan 
Korn). These are particularly good examples of one-off important 
tasks and projects that Committee members (or indeed non- 
Committee members) can take on. 

The Committee met 11 times in 2012-13, on the third 
Wednesday of each month other than in January. 

I am deeply grateful and humbled by the great work and 
enthusiasm of my fellow committee members. Thank you. 
Finances 

Club finances are generally solid, with reasonable reserves and 
a manageable operating deficit for this year of $900. Further 
details are in the Treasurer’s report. I express a particular 
gratitude to Peter Turner for his exceptional work as Treasurer 
and managing the membership records. 

Special interest groups 

The Bird Group remains very active within the Club, with monthly 
meetings, organised by Barry Lingham with help from Craig 
Morley, and excursions. Polly Cutcliffe has retired from her role 
organising Bird Group excursions and behalf of the Club I extend 
our thanks for her tireless work. We have maintained important 
and ongoing collaborations with other organisations, such as 
Birdlife Australia. 

The Plant Group is in recess at the moment although the Club 
continues to be involved in organising the Wider Geelong Flora 
Lecture. Dick Southcombe retired from his important work 
organising the WGFL and we extend our thanks to Dick for this 
role as well as his pivotal role in establishing the lecture series in 
the first place. 

Trevor Pescott continues to organise and lead faunal trapping, 
collecting important data on our region. The Club obtained a 
renewed trapping permit to allow us to undertaken this work. 
Conservation work 

We have been involved in a variety of conservation and planning 
matters over the year. We received the report of the Panel 
inquiring into the proposed Lonsdale Golf Course extension 
adjacent to Lake Victoria. The report recommended the 
development go ahead subject to modifications and offsets, 
including those that we concurred with in discussions with the 
proponent. 

Presently, we are preparing objections to a planning permit 
application that impacts on an important patch of remnant River 
Red Gum on the western limits of Indented Head. We are 


...Bruce Lindsay 

working with the local residents’ association in an effort to have 
this entire area of woodland reserved and managed for the 
benefit of the public. Many thanks to Elissa Ashton-Smith for her 
tireless and skilful work on this issue. 

We made submissions to the Federal Environment Minister 
regarding a project referred by the leaseholders of the now 
defunct Moolap saltworks. The project envisaged the almost 
complete destruction of the wetlands and habitat that have 
evolved at that site over more than a century. The project has 
been declared a controlled action and will be the subject of a 
form of assessment, probably a public inquiry. We have been 
working with other groups to prepare for any upcoming inquiry. 
This project has generated media interest locally and in 
metropolitan media. 

We participated in the City of Greater Geelong Environment 
Strategy Advisory Group, including providing input into the 
prospective strategy. We understand that the document is in 
progress. At the CoGG level, we also participated in meetings 
with consultants and other parties on proposed management 
arrangements for the Jerringot Wetlands. My thanks to Valda 
Deadman for her experience and expertise in this issue. 

I would make particular note of the fact that the data 
accumulated and compiled by GFNC members over many years 
(including its publication in reports and papers) has been critical 
to our capacity to engage in conservation work. In many cases, 
GFNC datasets are the best available material on species in the 
region. This has been particularly, although not exclusively, the 
case with bird data. I commend all members compiling and 
reporting on observations, as these are proving profoundly 
important as a record of the regional ecology. 

Other activities 

Club members were involved in our usual twice-yearly 
boneseeding in the You Yangs, in Clean Up Australia Day at 
Jerringot, and our usual stall at Angair. 

Publications 

The Club published or maintained three key publications in the 
last year. The Geelong Naturalist continues to be our leading 
publication and has maintained the highest qualities. To all the 
regular and occasional contributors, I’d like to express my thanks 
for your great writing and insights, on the Club’s behalf. In 
particular, I’d like to thank Lorraine Phelan for her tireless and 
exceptional work on the magazine. 

Craig Morley took over from Marilyn Hewish in compiling and 
publishing the Geelong Bird Report and did a fantastic effort, 
including overhauling the organisation of data. Craig completed 
the 2009 Report and has commenced work on the 2010 report. 
Thanks to Craig and also to Marilyn for her time as GBR editor. 
Finally, our website has benefited from Dean Hewish’s recent 
stewardship. While website development will be an ongoing 
project, Dean’s work on it has provided a much needed facelift. 

In memorium 

Most sadly, we have dealt with the passing of five field nats since 
this time last year and the world is the lesser for it. Vale Dave 
King, Hans Streefkerk, Dorothy Mahler, Tim Gibson, and Colin 
Goldberg. 

Thanks you to volunteers 

I will take this last opportunity to thank a number of volunteers 
who are always on hand to help out with keeping our small 
community running, especially at general meetings: Jan Venters, 
Sheila Silver, Bill Honey and all those who assist with the 
monthly mailout of the Naturalist. Others have helped by leading 
excursions and writing reports. 
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THE GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB INCORPORATED 
TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 2012-13 


It is with pleasure that I present this financial report for the year ended 28th February 2013. 

The Club’s overall membership remains stable. Our membership for 2012-13 totalled 176 (12 Corporate including 2 International; 87 Ordinary, 43 
Joint/family, 4 Magazine only, 26 Supporting, 4 Junior/student), and 9 Life members. We welcomed 28 new memberships. Sadly five deaths of Club 
members occurred during the year, and there were several resignations. About 18 former members did not renew their subscriptions. Including our 
current 9 life members, our current membership is 180. The total number of members (as distinct from memberships) is 228. 


The accompanying Consolidated Statement for 2012-13 is based on the Statement of Receipts and Payments for 2012-13 for our CBA cheque 
account and the Statement for the ANZ V2+ Investment account (both of which have been signed off by GFNC’s honorary auditor) and the Statement 
of Assets and Liabilities for 2012-13. Copies of these detailed statements are available for inspection at the AGM, or by request. 


Income (excluding excursion and camp fees) at 
$11 069 was $3300 less than budgeted, mainly due 
to lower grants, subscriptions and bank interest, and 
no income from 50th Anniversary activities. Our 
basic running expenses this year, for printing, 
postage, stationery, meeting room hire, maintenance 
of existing equipment, insurance and Incorporation 
registration were $6784 compared to our income 
from subscriptions of $6556. Again excluding 
excursion and camp costs, total expenditure of 
$11 813 included the cost of the 2009 Geelong Bird 
Report. Two excursions and the Mt Buller Summer 
camp were held, with fees received almost balancing 
costs. Income and expenditure totals including these 
were $13 914 and $14 773. We had budgeted for a 
deficit of $2780, but ended the year $859 in deficit. 

The Club is in a strong position financially, with 
reserve funds of $32 260 invested with the ANZ and 
cash balance of $4517 in the CBA account. We 
acknowledge with thanks a $1000 donation from 
CoGG in recognition of GFNC’s environmental work; 
and several payments to support the fauna surveys 
by Trevor Pescott. Our thanks go especially to those 
members who have made donations directly or 
through Supporting Memberships. 

Our Honorary Auditor, Pam Flynn, has examined 
and signed off on the GFNC financial records and 
reports. This is an important task and I greatly 
appreciate her efficient work and helpful advice. 

Subscription rates for the 2013-14 Club Year are 
unchanged: Supporting member - $45.00, Joint/ 
family member - $45.00, Corporate member - 
$40.00, Ordinary member - $35.00, Part-time 
tertiary student membership - $25.00, Full-time 
tertiary students - $10, Junior member (under 19) - 
$10.00, Subscriber to Geelong Naturalist only - 
$30.00 (International: $50). All members receive the 
monthly publication Geelong Naturalist. 

The new Excel membership database introduced at 
the beginning of this past year has made the tasks of 
recording membership details and preparing the 
monthly mail-out labels for the Geelong Naturalist 
much simpler and faster. My thanks to all who have 
helped so effectively, especially Jan Venters, Sheila 
Silver and those members who assist with mailing 
the magazine. 

My thanks also to members of the Committee, 
especially Deborah Evans who has assisted with 
financial matters when I have been away. 

Peter Turner, Honorary Treasurer, 23 March 2013 


GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB INC 
Registration No A0013708R 

CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME, EXPENDITURE & ASSETS 
FOR FINANCIAL YEAR ENDED 28TH FEBRUARY 2013 



29-Feb-2012 

28-Feb-2013 


$ 

$ 

INCOME 



Subscriptions from members 

6800.00 

6556.00 

Proceeds from fund raising 

259.15 

116.50 

Donations 

1671.00 

1565.00 

Grants incl. for field surveys 

2890.00 

900.00 

Bank interest (ANZV2+) 

1226.54 

902.33 

Sale of books 

477.00 

680.00 

Sales of Geelong Bird Report and Checklist 

322.50 

319.00 

Camp & Excursion fees received 

1105.00 

2845.00 

50th Anniversary Activities 

3317.55 

0.00 

Sundries 

165.24 

30.28 

Total Income 

18233.98 

13914.11 

EXPENDITURE 



Meeting Room Hire 

860.00 

1509.56 

Guest speaker travel expensies 

75.00 

100.00 

Stationery & printing - general 

374.98 

470.89 

Insurance premiums & incorporation fees 

926.52 

1045.85 

Geelong Naturalist - print & post 

3084.73 

3304.74 

Geelong Bird Report & Geelong Bird 

2774.00 

786.70 

Checklist 



Subscriptions & memberships 

573.00 

573.00 

Donations 

320.00 

705.00 

Equipment - purchase, repair & maintenance 

109.60 

1137.87 

Field surveys - expenses 

680.00 

485.99 

Library purchases 

330.80 

222.00 

Camp & Excursion payments 

1309.00 

3010.00 

Bank charges 

0.00 

0.00 

50th Anniversary Activities 

2713.58 

0.00 

Sundries 

853.83 

648.11 

Items for resale 

785.00 

773.97 

Total Expenditure 

15770.04 

14773.68 

SURPLUS 

2463.94 

-859.57 

ASSETS 



Cash balance in CBA Cheque A/c at end of 

2921.31 

4517.52 

year 



Balance in ANZ V2+ Investment A/c 

34358.33 

32260.66 

Equipment 

26122.20 

27182.45 

Library stock 

13833.20 

14055.20 

Shares in Timboon Bushland Coop 

250.00 

250.00 

Items for sale 

642.20 

750.00 

Total Assets 

78127.24 

79015.83 

LIABILITIES 



Unpresented cheques 

428.89 

837.00 

Subscriptions received in advance 

215.00 

135.00 

Angair publications sold: payment due to 

0.00 

25.00 

Angair 



Total Liabilities 

643.89 

997.00 

NETT ASSETS 

77483.35 

78018.83 


This consolidated report is based on the audited statements for the CBA Cheque and ANZ 
V2+ accounts, and the Statement of Assets and Liabilities, for the GFNC Financial Year 
2012-13. These statements will be available at the Annual General Meeting or by request from 
the Treasurer. 
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Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 

Alpine plants and the effects of recent fires—Frank Scheelings 

12 March 2013 

...Deborah Evans 


F rank, who came late to plant ID after starting his interest in 
natural history as a child and junior GFNC member with 
spiders, insects and other things that moved, started his talk by 
referring to the many family holidays and hikes with his sons that 
had drawn him to the alpine areas and then into an interest in the 
plants of these areas. 

The alpine area is the area from the tree line to the nival (snow) 
zone and is characterised by a 
temperature and sunlight regime that 
restricts plants to the basics of 
respiration and foliage renewal without 
being able to sustain a mass of non¬ 
productive cells as in tree stems and 
roots. Epacrids for example grow at a 
rate of 1 cm /year in this environment. 

The subalpine tract is the sparsely 
timbered zone which abuts the alpine 
area. 


The altitude at which the alpine area 
occurs varies with a range of factors 
including latitude and climatic factors. 
Australia’s alpine regions are subjected 
to cooler more moist oceanic summers, 
resulting in altitudes of above 1370 to 
1525 metres in mainland Australia and 
above 915 metres in Tasmania, 
compared with 3000 metres in the 
Rockies. The mainland alpine areas 
cover some 5180 sq km (about 0.07% 
of the land mass) and Tasmanian alpine 
areas cover 6480 sq km (10% of the 
land mass) totalling 0.15% of 
Australia’s land mass, and occurring 
mainly in the form of plateaux. 

There are a number of plant 
communities in the alpine areas 
which Frank illustrated for us with 
photos of the terrain and some 
typical plants: 


Alpine Herbfields (Tall)— 

Examples of species: Craspedia 
sp., Celmisia astelifolia. 

Alpine Herbfields (Short)— 

Examples of species: Euphrasia 
collina, Brachyscome decipiens, 

Brachyscome spathulata, Neopaxia australasia. 

Sod tussock grasslands (snowplains)— Alpine Celery 
Aciphylla glaciali in the tussock grass community is favoured 
by cattle. Examples of species: Aciphylla glacialis, 
Prasophyllum alpestre, Prasophyllum tadgellianum. 

Heaths —Examples of species: Leucopogon hookeri, Epacris 
brevifolia, Epacris microphylla. 

Fens— Open waters ringed by sedges forming permanent 
water sources. Examples of species: Utricularia monanthoos, 



Craspedia sp. 



A burnt section of forest. 


Richea continents, Thelymitra cyanea, Pentachondra 
pumilis. 

Bogs —Permanently wet, with sphagnum moss. Water from 
the bogs seeps gradually into the waterways. Some of the 
bog (and fen) plants flower under the water. Examples of 
species: Astelia alpina, Pentachondra pumila, Stackhousia 
pulvinaris, Lobelia surrepens, Lobelia algida. 

Fjeldmark —This is the most exposed area with high winds. 

Examples of species: Ewartia nubigena, 
Gnaphalum fordianum, Herpilorion 
novaezelandiae. 

There have been two major recent fires in 
the alpine areas. The 2003 Alpine fire 
started on 8 Jan 2003 from lightning 
strikes and formed the largest fires 
sincel 851. It burned for 59 days and 
involved 1.3 million ha at Mt Buffalo, 
Dinner Plains, Omeo, Benambra. The 
Great Divide Fire 2006-2007 started on 
1 Dec 2006, again from lightning strikes, 
burned for 69 days and involved over 1 
million ha at Mt Buffalo, Falls Creek, 
Hotham and Bogong. As a comparison, 
the 1939 Black Friday fires burned 2 
million ha; the 1983 Ash Wednesday fires 
burned 210,000 ha; and the 2007 Black 
Saturday fires burned 410,000 ha. 

Mt Buffalo 

A useful reference point for Australia’s 

Photo: Frank Scheelings al P ine areas is Mt Buffal ° where cattle 

were grazed each summer for over 

100 years, ending in 1956. Frank 
gave us a brief summary of the 
human history of this area from the 
gathering of Bogong moths by 
aboriginal communities, through 
European exploration, exploitation for 
cattle grazing and early tourist 
activities, to the declaration of the first 
area of National Park (at Eurobin 
Falls) in 1898. 

By 1942, the Victorian Naturalist was 
reporting: The droppings of the cattle 
have a cumulative effect on the soil 
and this is fatal to many plants which 
give way to aliens, pests like St 
John’s Wort, which formerly were never encountered on the 
plateau. Furthermore, cattle men were accused of lighting fires 
to encourage new growth, and the chalet management 
complained they were fouling the drinking water. Frank has 
noticed a decrease in fly numbers since cattle have been 
removed. 

There have been seven major fires at Mt Buffalo since the start 
of the 20th century, with four since 1972. In the 2003 fires, 81 % 
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of the park was burnt, including 5000 ha of subalpine vegetation 
and virtually all the forest and scrub of lower elevations. In 2006, 
almost 400 ha above 1300 m was burnt. 

Recovery after fire 

Frank then showed us a series of photos he had taken in the 
alpine areas in 2004, 2005 and 2008 to illustrate how plants are 
recovering. The first year after the fires it looked grim and with 
the recovery of treeless vegetation taking about 10 to 15 years 
and the Snow Gums taking up to 40 years to get to their previous 
condition, the landscape is vastly different from the pre fire days. 
It’s also worth remembering that a lot of the historic cattlemen’s 
huts were destroyed as well. Some plants such as Podocarpus 
lawrencei, which the Pygmy Possums rely on, don’t recover after 
fires. Frank showed us photos of a carpet of ferns growing up 
underneath dead Alpine Ash, another plant that doesn’t recover 
after fire. 

One of the most noticeable features of some of the post fire 
photos was how little ground cover there was, with a number of 
plants such as pelargoniums and Brachyscome spathulata that 
were frequently overlooked before, being more visible now. 

In 2004 all the undergrowth had gone. The fires were so hot in 
some places that the sphagnum bogs burnt, so there was no 
longer water trickling down into creeks, and water sources hikers 
have relied on are no longer available. The eucalypts were 
coming back from epicormic growth. The Snow Gums are able to 
regenerate from lignotubers. (Examples of species: Helichrysum 
semipapposum, Stackhousia pulvinaris, Stellaria pungens) 

By 2005 the herbaceous plants were recovering and there was 
more growth (Examples of species: Olearia frostii, Ranunculus 
graniticola, Stypandra caespitosa, Trigger Plants), but the woody 
plants such as epacrids were not yet up. Eucalypts are not the 
only plants that can regenerate from epicormic buds and Frank 
showed us a photo of Bogong Daisy recovering from epicorms on 
dead branches. Creeks normally shaded by overhanging 
vegetation, such as Prostanthera cuneata which colonises banks 
of streams, were now exposed, leading to more water loss. Wattle 
thickets were coming up in the subalpine areas, and it is hoped 
that the eucalypts will come back through them. 

In 2008, some areas such as Mt Buffalo had been burnt for the 
second time. (Examples of species: Liverworts, Gentianella 



Ozothamnos secundiflorum Photo: Frank Scheelings 



Pimelea alpina Photo: Frank Scheelings 


diemensis, Helichrysum rutidolepsis, Helichrysum scorpiodes) 

Frank illustrated his talk throughout with a series of wonderful 
photos, not just of flowers but of lichens (which are abundant and 
grow on plants such as Tree Violets as well as on rocks), fungi, 
Mountain Dragons, and of course his first love, the invertebrates, 
including crickets, grasshoppers, Sawfly larvae, dragonflies, and 
spiders. 


Australian Painted Snipe at Hospital Swamp 

...John Newman 


O n Australia Day 2013 Trevor Lumb and I set out for a 

traverse of Hospital Swamp, excited by the variety of birds 
recorded on the recent summer wader count. Ideal conditions 
with large sheets of shallow water and muddy margins for 
waders, waterfowl and crakes characterised this significant 
wetland. By coincidence, an Australian Painted Snipe (APS) had 
been seen on the edge of the levee bank several days earlier. 

As we worked our way around the levee bank, absorbing the 
many species of waders, ducks and crakes, a male APS was 
seen through the telescope standing motionless at the edge of a 
large lignum tangle in the middle of the Lake Road swamp which 
many local birders had been enjoying over the previous few 
months. 

Absorbing our excitement at a local sighting of this rare and 
cryptic bird, it became apparent that another bird was moving in 


the shadows behind the male bird. With patient watching, the two 
birds moved through the dark lignum base and a pair of APS 
emerged to quietly feed under the edge of the lignum. Each 
would make the occasional foray into slightly more open mud, 
and then quickly retreat into the shadows to assume the 
motionless stance. They remained in very close proximity to 
each other and the lignum. 

We watched the pair over some 20 minutes, mostly standing still 
and blending effortlessly into the lignum surrounds. It was only 
the white chest curve around the front of the folded wings that 
revealed their identity. 

It was of particular interest to learn later that day that Guy Dutson 
had returned to Hospital Swamp the day following his original 
sighting and recorded five APS, a testimony to the ideal 
conditions at this very important local wetland. 
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Mammal report 


...Trevor Pescott 


Agile Antechinus 

1 

10/03/13 

Yaugher, photographs on the Pix Controller camera in the 'burnt' area of our Caspers- 
Yaugher study site, Boundary Road. 

GFNC 

Koala 


16/03/13 

Otways—1 at Wye River had stopped traffic by sitting in the middle of the road and 
drinking rainwater from the road. A later conversation with a wildlife carer revealed 'This 
probably means its kidneys are failing and it may even have clamidia.' Later 9 were 
easily located at Kennett River, and 3 seen along Grey River Road. One was on the 
ground, rolled into a ball and refusing to move. A wildlife carer was called who thought it 
was severely dehydrated which leads to malnourishment, etc. 

SQu 


1 

19/03/13 

Batesford, perched comfortably in a Yellow Gum at the end of the Moorabool River 
Reserve walking track. 

SQu 

Common Brushtail Possum 

1 

27/10/12 

You Yangs, observed in the open during the day - 'Who needs a hollow?' (Paul 

Hackett). 

EWt 


1 

07/03/13 

Eastern Gardens, Geelong. 

SQu 

Common Ringtail Possum 

1 

18/10/12 

You Yangs - '1 heard a crash, looked over to see the ringtail sitting above the drey, with 
a brushtail (possum) sitting in it. What happened 1 wonder?' 

EWt 


1 

07/03/13 

Eastern Gardens. It ran rapidly over the ground, crossing the bitumen inner ring road of 
the park, heading for an old Sugar Gum. 

SQu 


1 

10/03/13 

Yaugher, a very young animal, roadkilled. 

TPe 

Long-nosed Potoroo 


10/03/13 

Yaugher, photographed (see Agile Antechinus) 

GFNC 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 

2 

19/03/13 

Resting in the Dog Rocks Sanctuary. 

SQu 

Black (Swamp) Wallaby 


27/10/12 

10/03/13 

You Yangs, noted. 

Yaugher, photographed (see Agile Antechinus) 

EWt 

GFNC 

Little Forest Bat 

1 

11/03/13 

Indented Head; possibly one of a number of bats living in a holiday home currently 
being renovated. 

TPe 

Brown Rat 

1 

15/03/13 

Barwon Heads Rd, Connewarre, roadkilled east of the airfield. 

TPe 

Australian Fur Seal 

1 

26/10/12 

Otways, photographed swimming in the ocean off the Great Ocean Road. 

EWt 


30+ 

03/03/13 

Port Phillip Bay, on and around the Chinaman’s Hat. 

SQu 

Common Dolphin 

20+ 

03/03/13 

Bass Strait, photographed about 8 km outside Heads. There were about 20 animals in 
the area, being quite playful, swimming beside or under the boat. It was a great 
experience. 

SQu 


Observers: EWt, Echidna Walkabout; SQu, Stuart Quick; TPe, Trevor Pescott. 


Caspers-Yaugher study area 

...Trevor Pescott 

Y augher is the site of a railway siding on the long-closed Tiger Railway Line, about 2 km north of Forrest. Boundary Road, which 
commences at Yaugher on the Forrest-Barwon Downs Road and runs west to the Forrest-Colac Road, provides access to the 
Yaugher cemetery and to the ‘Head’ of the complex mountain bike paths which lead through bushland on both sides of the road. 
Caspers Access is a dead-end road to properties south of Boundary Road. The area is part of the Otway Forest Park. 


In February 2011 the area north of Boundary Road was fuel-reduction burnt, however the area to the south is unburnt, and this has 
given us an ideal opportunity to study the re-colonising by mammals of the burnt from the unburnt area. To identify the site it has been 
called the Caspers-Yaugher area. 


The Club’s three Pix Controller cameras were set in the ‘burnt’ area, close to Boundary 
Road, on 03/03/13 and collected on 10/03/13. 


The results were interesting with one image of an Agile Antechinus, many pictures of 
Long-nosed Potoroos showing two animals at the bait stations, and Black Wallabies 
including a female with a 
large joey in her pouch. 

It is intended that the 
cameras will be set 
deeper into the burnt 
area to determine if the 
potoroos in particular 
have successfully re¬ 
colonised to site, or 
whether they are still 
moving to and from the 
unburnt where they are 
abundant. 




Long-nosed Potoroos 


Black Wallaby with joey 
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Whales and sailors 

While this is a bit outside our area, a note from Stuart Quick is 
well worth recording. 

‘I was sailing off Balnarring on Sunday afternoon, 10 March, 
when a whale swam through our fleet. One of the Westernport 
Yacht Club members who saw it believes it was a False Killer 
Whale. The sighting certainly had the fleet abuzz; it was great to 
hear 40-odd adults talking excitedly about seeing a whale swim 
through our midst.’ 

The identity was confirmed as a False Killer Whale by Sue Ma¬ 
son of the Dolphin Research Institute, and she noted that one 
had been seen off Somers about the same time—possibly the 
same one. 

Fauna survey report 

We have started a fauna search of the coastal area between 
Thirteenth Beach and Ocean Grove with the co-operation of 
Barwon Coast. Our first survey was held between 21-24 March, 
with Elliott, harp, funnel and pitfall traps used. The dates of the 


next surveys along the Ocean Grove spit are still to be decided 
but will be in April and perhaps May. (For details contact 
ppescott@optusnet,com.au) 


Next survey 

It’s time to go back to the Stony Rises, and re-visit the Floating 
Islands Reserve. 

Meet: at the large car-park opposite the old motel site, on 
Princes Highway, west of Colac. 

Dates: Thursday to Sunday, 18-21-April. 

Time: 8.00am each day. 

Just where in the reserve we will be trapping is not yet clear, 
but we will leave a note at the carpark giving directions for any 
late-comers. 

If you intend to come please advise me beforehand so I know 
whom to expect. 

(ppescott@optusnet.com.au) 


Koalas 


...Trevor Pescott 


It may sound a bit strange giving the Koalas 
names, but with some experience the 
individuals can be identified by the nose 
pattern and some other characteristics. Names 
are better under these circumstances than 
numbers, particularly when talking to visitors 
on the Echidna Walkabout tours. 

Janine Duffy and other guides have studied 
the Koalas at the You Yangs for many years, 
and by being able to identify each one they 
see, they have been able to build up a 

Koala Photo: Echidna Walkabout 


River Red Gums are the tree of choice by the 
Koalas (36% of the sightings in 2008 were in 
these trees) followed by Blue Gum species 
(29%) and Yellow Gum (14%). But the 
seasonal use varies, with Koalas preferring 
River Red Gums in March and September but 
not in winter. Yellow Gums are also unpopular 
in winter, but use of the Blue Gum peaks in 
winter and spring. 

Congratulations Janine Duffy, it is a fascinating 
book that contains a wealth of Koala 
information. 



I"" chidna Walkabout guides included a number of Koala 
^ sightings at the You Yangs and Serendip Sanctuary during 
September-October 2012, including a ‘new’ male (given the 
identification name of Oatsie) on 27/09/12, a 
young Banjo just out of its mother’s (Pat’s) 
pouch, Clancy at the You Yangs (17/10/12), a 
male (Yves) at Serendip Sanctuary on 5/10/12 
and an un-named female there on 14/10/12. 


remarkable bank of data on the behaviour of the individuals. 

She has just released the latest findings in You Yangs Koala 
Research Report 2008, in which she has detailed the home 

range, tree species choice, feeding behaviour, 
tree sharing by adults and daily movements. 


Reptile and amphibian (Herpetology) report 

...Trevor Pescott 


Marbled Gecko 

1 

07/03/13 

Newtown, on window ledge in the evening, a particularly fine specimen; the large tail is 
an ‘original’ (i.e. not regenerated), and the size suggests it has a store of fat ready for 
winter hibernation. 

CMo 

Garden Skink , 

1 

11/03/13 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, active on stumps and fallen wood. 

TPe 

Stumpy-tail 

1 

17/10/12 

Toynes Road, You Yangs; it was seen again the next day. Coincidentally Stuart Quick 
reported one at the You Yangs Turntable Car-park on 07/11/12, a small individual that 
was accidentally killed. 

JDu, EWt 

Eastern Brown Snake 

1 

05/10/12 

You Yangs, East Boundary Track. 

JDu, EWt 


1 

31/10/12 

You Yangs, Branding Yard area. 

EWt 

Common Froglet 


06/03/13 

Upper Stony Creek Reservoir, many calling from the rushes along the shoreline. 

SI, TPe 


Observers: CMo, Craig Morley; EWt Echidna, Walkabout; JDu, Janine Duffy; SI, Shona Innes; TPe, Trevor Pescott. 
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This month 

...Joe Hubbard 

I n the natural world there are those whose instinct is to be part of the mob so as to take advantage of all the benefits (survival!) that 
go with it. And then there are the loners. This month we'll look at two which seem to be especially so, one I'm not sure about but is 
best left alone, and lastly a lonely, mud-brick, Lilliputian watch tower—a puzzlement! 



Here is a Robber Fly, also called Assassin Fly, waiting to ambush a passing insect. Everything about it suggests power and menace. 
Take a look at its powerful legs that catapult it into the air, see the powerful flight muscles (under enlarged thorax) which allow it to 

move swiftly to pursue and seize its prey within its spiny legs, its piercing rostrum 
(beak) that kills and delivers enzymes which liquefy the tissues of the insect. These 
are sucked back through the rostrum—straw in a bottle—enjoy! And take into 
account anything that flies—bees, wasps, dragonflies, cicadas—are on the menu. 
When I looked at the photo I saw a black attack helicopter. 


Now the Spider Hunting Wasp is no shrinking violet. It draws attention to itself 
with its striking orange and black colouration, and of course its large size—35 mm. 
Like the Robber Fly it's a bit of a loner. When you watch it you get the impression 
that it really means business—'I'm coming to get you!' Up in the Ranges I followed 
one around as it poked under leaves, under fallen branches, into cracks in the 
ground, disturbed an Eastern Three-lined Skink in the leaf litter, and then it, the 
wasp, disappeared into a largish vertical hole in the ground. I waited for some time 
for it to reappear, but in vain. Did the hunter become the hunted? And did you 
know there's a species of Robber Fly which has colouration similar to this wasp? It 
must trade on the wasp's reputation, its ability to capture and paralyse the biggest 
spiders! 

You would think bugs, and others, would want to keep a low profile but many seem 
to advertise their whereabouts with bright colours and adornments. But in effect 
these carry a message to would-be predators—danger, seriously offensive, avoid! 
The bug you're looking at is a Crusader Bug, named because of its adornment, a 
bright yellow-orange St Andrew's Cross*. 

When attacked its first line of defence is its smell—they're not called Stinkers for 
nothing! If this doesn't work the next trick is to squirt a highly offensive noxious 
secretion from its abdomen. If the predator persists after this it's a slow learner! 

In the same area where I found the wasp and Robber Fly I came across this lovely 
tower, about 5 cm in height, constructed of many tiny pellets of mud, hundreds. I 
don't think this could be the work of spiders or ants—maybe a Burrowing Crayfish. 
They make chimneys—they retreat underground when water dries up. 



Crusader Bug 


Photo: Joe Hubbard 




All these creatures were found in a small area of the Brisbane Ranges NP on 2 
January 2013, except for the bug which Val and granddaughter Kirra collected at 

Newstead. 


I keep reminding myself you 
never know what will turn up, 
but you've got to be out there 
on the nature trail. 

Now, how about that Little 
Bittern**—great find, great 
photo. Inspiring! 

Cheers 

*Crusader: Person or military 
operation to recover Holy Land 
from Moslems, 11 th to 13th 
centuries, St Andrew's Cross on 
their equipment. 

**Little Bittern: Geelong Naturalist, 
March 2013 


Mud towers 


Photo: Joe Hubbard 


Spider Hunting Wasp 


Photo: Joe Hubbard 
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Geelong’s gumtrees: Manna Gum—the variable viminalis 

...Trevor Pescott 


T he Manna Gum is arguably the most abundant and 
widespread of all the gumtrees in the Geelong-Otway 
region. It is also one of the most variable of all our trees. 
Perhaps the best-known feature of the Manna Gum is that it is 
said to be the favourite food of Koalas. So heavily do they 
browse on the leaves that the trees can be stripped bare, with 
disastrous consequences for not only the Koalas but for the 
entire ecology of the habitat. This is happening at the present 
time at Cape Otway, but historically has occurred at French 
Island and Mt. Alexander near 
Bendigo. One of the measures taken 
at Cape Otway is replanting Manna 
Gums—I hope the right subspecies, 
and the local form of the tree, is 
selected for this revegetation. 


But the growth pattern varies. 

Recently I drove along the Great 
Circle Drive at the You Yangs. I 
wanted to check out the Manna Gums 
that overhang the drive south from Rough-barked Manna Gum 
Cressy Gully Road. The trees are 

slender-trunked, spreading with a low canopy. I had previously 
looked at the flower-buds, and had some questions I wanted to 
clear up. However, near the locked gate which gives us access 
to our boneseeding area, there is a Manna Gum which looks 
different—it has a tall, straight trunk with a canopy well above 
the ground. I suspect it has been planted there for it is more like 
a forest tree, and not at all like those of woodlands. One 
characteristic noted in every reference I have seen is that the 


buds of subsp. viminalis are in threes—the tall tree fitted exactly. 
It was a textbook Manna. 


The reason I wanted to check the others was that on a previous 
visit a year or so ago, I had noted them to have the buds in 3s, 
5s, 7s and even more. This time I found most were in 3s. That 
previous visit was after the long drought had broken, so the 
trees may have been responding to this by producing more than 
usual flowers. 


In the Otway forests, Manna Gums 
are tall and straight, while those in 
drier areas are more rounded and 
nowhere near as tall. Dean Nicolle, in 
his book Eucalypts of Victoria and 
Tasmania, set the nature of the tree 
thus—‘Eucalyptus viminalis subsp. 
viminalis is distinguished within the 
species by its combination of forest 
tree habit, completely smooth bark or 
rough bark on lower trunk only, and 3 
-flowered buds and fruits.’ 


How I wish it were as simple as that! 
Next is the Coast or Gippsland 
Manna Gum, Eucalyptus viminalis 
subsp. pryoriana. It often has several 
trunks, and it has a low-spreading 
crown. The dark, grey-brown bark is 
rough, often deeply-fissured, and 
often extends onto the branches. The 
buds and seed-capsules are usually 
in 3s. 


It seems likely that the Manna Gums 
in the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
belong to this subspecies—but to 
confuse the issue, the big tree near 
the Information Centre is a subsp. 
viminalis, and it was probably planted 
after the Centre was built. 


The third subspecies is Eucalyptus 
viminalis subsp. cygnetensis, the 
Rough-barked Manna Gum. Nicolle 
refers to its distribution as Portland to 
the Grampians, and to the south edge 
of the Little Desert—the south-west 
corner of Victoria—and into South 
Australia. It has also been recorded 
from Anglesea and Cape Otway. 
Margaret MacDonald knows the tree 
from Grey River in the Otway 
Ranges. It is distinguished from the other Manna Gums by 
having rough bark on the trunk as well as the branches, and 
usually having the flower-buds in groups of seven. 


Reference: 

Nicolle, Dean (2006) Eucalypts of Victoria and Tasmania, 
Blooming Books, Melbourne. 


Three subspecies are recognised at 
present, and all occur in the Geelong- 
Otway region. The ‘typical’ Manna 
Gum is Eucalyptus viminalis subsp. 
viminalis. It is found in almost every 
reserve from the Brisbane Ranges, 

You Yangs, Inverleigh, Bellarine 
Peninsula to the Otway Ranges; it is in 
the Barrabool Hills, around Moriac and 
out to the Stony Rises. Then there is 
the Coast Manna Gum E. viminalis 
subsp. pryoriana which is found on the 
Bellarine Peninsula as well as along 
the coastal areas east of Port Phillip. 
The third is the Rough-barked Manna 
Gum E. viminalis subsp. cygnetensis ; 
it is found mainly in south-west 
Victoria but also near Anglesea and 
Cape Otway. 


Manna Gum 


The ‘typical’ Manna Gum subsp. 
viminalis is a tall straight-trunked tree, 
its bark smooth, pale grey or creamy- 
white from near the base out to the 
ends of the branches. There is 
invariably some rough bark at or near 
the base of the trunk but this does not 
extend onto the branches. One feature 
is the ribbons of shed, dry bark that 
hangs from the lower branches. 


Coast Manna Gum 
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What's up 


...Dean Hewish 


T his month's column features something very much down to 
earth. 

In a recent lunch break in the Museum Victoria Invertebrates 
Section lunch room, which doubles as a library, I was surprised 
by a short note in an issue of the scientific journal Nature. The 
article described the recent discovery that African dung beetles 
navigate from place to place by using the Milky Way. 

The discovery has been summarised in many other publications, 
including the National Geographic web site (http:// 
newswatch.nationalgeographic.com/2013/01/24/dung-beetles- 
navigate-via-the-milky-way-an-animal-kingdom-first/). 

Male dung beetles collect animal dung and shape it into balls, 
which they roll away and use to attract females. Females lay 
their eggs in the dung balls. The fermenting dung provides heat 
to help the eggs hatch. Dung is an important resource for the 
beetles and it is essential that the males get their dung balls 
away from the source as quickly as possible before it is pirated 
by other males. The quickest path away is always a straight line. 

It has been known for some time that male dung beetles would 
roll their balls of collected dung in straight lines away from dung 
piles during the day, using the angle of polarised light from the 
sun as a directional clue. This navigation method has long been 


known to be used by many insects. However, dung beetles can 
do the same thing at night. The investigators found that the 
African dung beetles could navigate in straight lines even on 
moonless nights, and were therefore not depending on the moon 
for navigation. They suspected the beetles might be using the 
stars as a clue. 

To test this conclusively, the researchers transported some 
beetles to the Johannesburg Planetarium and set them up on a 
table. They were able to control the orientation of the Milky Way 
in the artificial sky and were able to prove that the beetles used it 
to orient themselves. When tiny hats were placed over the 
beetles so that they could not see the stars, they wandered at 
random. 

This is the first demonstration that any animals, other than 
humans, can use the stars for navigation. 

There are different species of dung beetles here in Australia. It 
would be interesting to discover if ours are capable of the same 
navigation trick. 

At the museum I told the others at the lunch table that I was 
heartened to learn that even though the beetles might be 
standing in poo, they are looking at the stars. 


Bird observations 
February-March 2013 

...Barry Lingham 


C icadabirds visit Gippsland but they are very rarely seen 
around Geelong. The birds seen near Lake Victoria match 
the description, with both male and female birds being seen 
during a two-week period. Perhaps we may get a photo of these 
scarce visitors if they stay around. 

Numbers of Magpie Geese have continued to build to very large 
numbers at Serendip. The birds roost overnight at Serendip, 
move out to feed in local stubble around dawn and then return to 
Serendip to rest through the middle of the day. Balyang 
Sanctuary has hosted many birds over the summer and the 
latest arrival was a Pink-eared Duck. The opening of the duck 
season has forced some of the surviving ducks to seek shelter in 
protected waters. 

Last month, large numbers of shearwaters were reported, but the 
flocks seem to have moved on. Some Shy Albatross have been 
seen—probably birds that nest on Albatross Island near the NW 
tip of Tasmania. Little Penguins are sometimes seen washed to 
shore and unwell. Chrissie took the bird she found to the vet and 
it was diagnosed as suffering from starvation—perhaps the 
numbers of sardines and anchovies are smaller this year. 

The autumn movement of birds is underway, with Eastern 
Spinebills, Rufous Fantails and flocks of Grey Fantails noted. 

The dead Flame Robin in Ocean Grove is an early record. As 
some birds arrive, others are leaving. It is difficult to pick 
departure dates, but Rosemary and Peter regularly survey 
Balyang Sanctuary and were able to note the date when they no 
longer noted Latham’s Snipe. Sometimes a non-sighting is worth 
reporting! 


Azure Kingfishers are one of our most spectacularly coloured 
birds. They are not easy to find, but Lake Elizabeth is a good 
place to try and locate them. Starlings are generally classified as 
feral nuisances, but we can still admire their ability to mimic the 
calls of other birds, so they too get a listing in the observations 
this month. 

Observers: 

AHa, Angus Hartshorn; BL, 

Barry Lingham; BML, 

Bernie Lingham; CFr, 

Chrissie Freestone; CMo, 

Craig Morley; DBo, David 
Boyle; DHe, Dean Hewish; 

DTy, David Tytherleigh; 

GMc, Gordon McCarthy; 

HPe, Helen Percy; JCrr, 

Jenny Carr; JDg, Jeff Dagg; 

JN, John Newman; LBr, 

Lance Breguet; LPh, 

Lorraine Phelan; NHi, Neil 
Hickman; PT, Peter Turner; 

RGa, Rob Ganly; RMi, Rob 
Missen, RT, Rosemary 
Turner; SQ, Stuart Quick; 

SWi, Stuart Wilshire; TL, 

Trevor Lumb, WH, Bill 
Honey, RWo, Russell Graeme Tribe Photo: Lorraine Phelan 

Woodford 
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Species 

No. 

Date 

Comment 

Observers 

Stubble Quail 

1 

06/03/2013 

Avalon Saltworks, Snake Island. Flushed in grassland behind Snake Island. 

RGa, CMo 

Magpie Goose 

2000+ 

07/03/2013 

Lara, Nr O’Hallorans Rd. Arriving each morning between 6 a.m. and 7 a.m., 
with numbers increasing over 2 weeks. They leave in small groups from 

8.30 to 9.30 a.m. Feeding in stubble crops. Report from Judith Huntley. 

Per NHi 

Musk Duck 

10 

06/03/2013 

Avalon Saltworks, Snake Island. Corio Bay waters off Avalon saltworks. 

RGa, CMo 

Pink-eared Duck 

1 

07/03/2013 

Balyang Sanctuary. Unusual here. 

RWo 


1 

09/03/2013 

Balyang Sanctuary. Unusual here. 

DTy 


1 

19/03/2013 

Balyang Sanctuary. Seen over past 2 weeks. Unusual here. 

RT, PT 

Australasian Shoveler 

2 

18/03/2013 

Blue Waters Lake. Male and 2 females. 1 st sighting here for some time. 

BL, BML 


2 

10/03/2013 

Lake Lome. Pair. 

DBo 

Hoary-headed Grebe 

90 

06/03/2013 

Avalon Saltworks, Snake Island. Corio Bay waters off Avalon saltworks. 

RGa, CMo 


1 

05/03/2013 

Blue Waters Lake. 11 on 18/3. 

BML 

Great Crested Grebe 

12 

18/01/2013 

Avalon Saltworks, Snake Island. Corio Bay waters off Avalon saltworks. 

RGa 

Spotted Dove 

1 

16/03/2013 

Beeac, Flowerdale property. First observation of this feral species here. 

RMi 

Tawny Frog mouth 

1 

15/03/2013 

Ocean Grove. Feeding from ground then flew into our gum tree. 12.30 a.m. 

BML, BL 

Fork-tailed Swift 

1 

21/03/2013 

Balliang, Geelong BacchusMarsh Rd, S of Little river crossing. 

DHe 

Shy Albatross 

6 

06/03/2013 

Pt Addis. 

TL 

Short-tailed Shearwater 

10 

06/03/2013 

Pt Addis. Low number considering many 1000s at Pt Lonsdale recently. 

TL 

Fluttering Shearwater 

20 

06/03/2013 

Pt Addis. 

TL 

Little Penguin 

1 

09/02/2013 

13th Beach. Sick bird, taken to vet. Diagnosis—suffering starvation. 

CFr 

Australasian Darter 

6 

19/03/2013 

Balyang Sanctuary. Only 3 active nests on the Barwon River now. 

RT, PT 

Black-shouldered Kite 

7 

13/03/2013 

Reedy Lake, Inlet Regulator. 6 perching in 1 eucalypt incl 2 imms. Also 7th 
perching in nearby tree. 

CMo, SWi 

Black Kite 

1 

08/03/2013 

Lara, Princes Fwy. 

JDg 

Brown Goshawk 

1 

19/03/2013 

Batesford, Belcher Property. Feeding on New Holland Honeyeater. 

SQ, WH, HPe 

Collared Sparrowhawk 

1 

15/03/2013 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. F hunting at dawn. 

CMo 

Spotted Harrier 

2 

18/01/2013 

Avalon Saltworks, Snake Island. A pair seen hawking over grasslands. 

RGa 


1 

06/03/2013 

Avalon Saltworks, Snake Island. A regular occurrence here now. 

RGa, CMo 

Australian Hobby 

2 

03/03/2013 

Eastern Park. Hrd b/w new stormwater lake and Ryrie St. 2 seen over 
lagoon, at least 1 female. 1 bird playing with Sulphur-crested Cockatoo. 

CMo 


1 

21/03/2013 

Lome, Mountjoy Pde. Foreshore Pk. Hunting. 

CMo 


2 

06/03/2013 

North Geelong. 2 imm birds at Golf Course development site where hobbies 
nested in spring. 

DTy 

Buff-banded Rail 

2 

05/03/2013 

Balyang Sanctuary. One swimming from NW cnr of main pond to island. 

One on island shore. 

RT, PT 

Australian Spotted Crake 

1 

14/03/2013 

Blue Waters Lake. 

BML 

Spotless Crake 

1 

05/03/2013 

Blue Waters Lake. 1 on 14/3. 

BML 

Australian Pied Oystercatcher 

18 

18/01/2013 

Avalon Saltworks, Snake Island. 

RGa 

Double-banded Plover 

9 

06/03/2013 

Avalon Saltworks, Snake Island. Roosting among Red-capped Plovers & 
Red-necked Stints. 

RGa, CMo 


8+ 

13/03/13 

Lake Victoria. Scattered amid roosting and feeding Red-necked Stints. 

BL 

Latham’s Snipe 

2+ 

05/03/2013 

Balyang Sanctuary. 2 on W pond, 1 flushed. Another on N shore of main 
lake. None present 19/3/13.First time not observed since October 2012. 

RT, PT 


1 

05/03/2013 

Blue Waters Lake. 

BML 

Marsh Sandpiper 

13 

06/03/2013 

Avalon Saltworks, Snake Island. In a small group with single Banded Stilt & 
Silver Gulls. 

RGa, CMo 

Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 

2 

17/03/2013 

Eastern Park. Landed in trees. Autumn return to Park. 

DTy 


13 

18/03/2013 

Highton. Flying low over Highton shopping centre, Bellevue Avenue. 

LPh 


17 

17/03/2013 

Mannerim, Swan Bay Rd, W of rail crossing. 

JDg 

Gang-gang Cockatoo 

6 

09/03/2013 

Anglesea. Flying overhead. 

AH a 


7 

11/03/2013 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. Flock incl ad M and 2 imm Ms. Also hd in area; 

04/03 and 05/03/2013. 

CMo 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

50 

21/03/2013 

Jan Juc. 0800 hrs. On powerlines, completing somersaults. 

LBr 

Scaly-breasted Lorikeet 

3 

08/03/2013 

Ocean Grove NR, NW cnr. With Rainbow Lorikeets. 

AHa 

Little Lorikeet 

2 

06/03/2013 

You Yangs. Behind Admin centre. 

AHa 

Blue-winged Parrot 

6 

09/03/2013 

Anglesea, Coalmine Rd. Start of unsealed section. 

AHa 

Azure Kingfisher 

2 

17/03/2013 

Lake Elizabeth. 1 bird on lake; another on small dam nr carpark. 

JN, TL 

Laughing Kookaburra 

1 

19/03/2013 

Balyang Sanctuary. Mobbed by Rainbow Lorikeets. Only 1 other sighting 
here since Sept 2012. 

RT, PT 

Speckled Warbler 

1 

07/03/2013 

Brisbane Ranges NP, Thompsons Rd. 

AHa 


2 

04/03/2013 

Eynesbury, Forest area. 

AHa 

Eastern Spinebill 

1 

16/03/2013 

Geelong Botanic gardens. First sighting in 2013 of this Autumn visitor. 

DTy 

Singing Honeyeater 

1 

06/03/2013 

Avalon Saltworks. Harassed by a Welcome Swallow till it departed. 

RGa, CMo 

Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 

1 

18/03/2013 

Blue Waters Lake. 

BML, BL 

Little Wattlebird 

3+ 

21/03/2013 

Lome. Incl begging juv with ad, feeding not obs. 

CMo 

Black-chinned Honeyeater 

4 

06/03/2013 

You Yangs. Seen. Others hrd in the area. 

AHa 

Cicadabird 

2 

18/03/2013 

Pt Lonsdale. Santa Monica Bvd nr L Victoria. M and F present for past 2 
weeks, feeding in low treeas and visiting drinking bowl. Dark grey male bird 
and brown, bar-chested female. Smaller than BFCS. 

CHB 

Rufous Whistler 

1 

19/03/2013 

Batesford, Belcher Property. 

SQ, WH, HPe 

Dusky Woodswallow 

3 

19/03/2013 

Batesford, Belcher Property. 

SQ, WH, HPe 

Rufous Fantail 

1 

17/03/2013 

Wallington, Edsall Reserve. Autumn passage. 

JCrr 

Grey Fantail 

50+ 

17/03/2013 

Lake Elizabeth. Many birds scattered around edge of lake and along track. 
Migratory behaviour. 

JN, TL 

Flame Robin 

1 

13/03/2013 

Ocean Grove, Cuthbertson Drive. Dead bird—no apparent cause. Early 
seasonal movement into Bellarine. 

BL, BML 


2 

16/03/2013 

Wensleydale. 2 brown birds feeding. First for the season. 

JN 

Horsfield’s Bushlark 

2 

06/03/2013 

Avalon Saltworks, Snake Island. Flushed in grassland behind Snake Island. 

RGa, CMo 

Bassian Thrush 

1 

16/03/2013 

Beeac, Flowerdale property. First observation here. 

RMi 

Common Starling 

1 

20/03/2013 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. Singing with mimicry of House Sparrow, Welcome 
Swallow, Silvereye and Common Blackbird (clucking alarm call). 

CMo 
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GFNC excursion 
Saturday 21 April 2013 

Bellarine Peninsula 

As you will have noted in the bird reports in the Naturalist, the 
lakes and wetlands of the Bellarine Peninsula have been 
producing some wonderful birding this year. This excursion will 
give all Club members a chance to see some of these spots. 
The specific sites visited will depend on weather and water 
levels. 

As we will need to drive in convoy between the localities, 
please make sure you organise as much carpooling as possible 
beforehand. 

Meet: At the southern end of Moolap Station Rd (Reedy Lake) 
at 9.30 a.m. 

Bring: Binoculars and telescopes; morning and afternoon tea 
and lunch; sun protection and/or wet weather gear as 
appropriate. Gumboots would also be useful. 

Contact: Barry Lingham 5255 4291 


Membership renewals for 2013-14 

Letters with renewal forms have been sent to all current 
members. Please ensure that you return the form even if you 
pay by Direct Credit into the GFNC account. There is a cut-off 
section at the bottom of the form to retain for you records, 
unless you require a formal receipt. 

If you do not receive the form for some reason, extra copies 
will be available at meetings, and via the GFNC web page. 

Subscription fees should be paid by the end of June. 

Peter Turner 
Treasurer. 


Updated 

GFNC’s webpage and Facebook page have been updated. 
Please consider bookmarking them, checking them out 
regularly and contributing. 

http://hom e. vicnet. net. au/~gf nc/ 
http://www.facebook.com/aeelongfnc 


Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Thursday 25 April 2013 
Inverleigh-where the two rivers meet 
Leader: Craig Morley 

We explored this area, where the Leigh and Barwon Rivers 
meet, for the first time as a group last August and it could 
produce some gems in autumn with bird movement along the 
rivers. So come and explore this beaut area with easy walking 
along a broad track. 

Meet: For a 9.00 a.m. start at the car park at Lawsons Picnic 
Ground. (VICroads Ed.6 map 92 J3, map 523). The turn off to 
this parking area is first on the right after you cross the Leigh 
River as you approach Inverleigh from Geelong. Craig will be 
waiting here. We will walk along the rivers from the car park. 

The plan is to have a leisurely walk and then return to the cars 
at around 11.45 for a late morning tea/early lunch. Please be 
prepared to take water/snacks on the walk if you choose. 

Finish: approximately 12.30 p.m. 

Bring: Morning Tea/Lunch and drinks. Also Sunscreen, insect 
repellent, hat, raingear, a warm jacket and sturdy shoes/boots, 
binoculars etc. 

Enquiries: Craig 5221 4604 


Eco Book Group 

Tuesday 30 April 2013 

The Sound of a Wild Snail Eating 
by Elisabeth Tova Bailey 

Buy or borrow the book and join in the discussion. 

Meet at Lorraine’s home at 8.00 p.m. 

Phone: 5243 0636 

P.S. Ring Lorraine or Deborah if you want to 
borrow a copy. 


Mailing roster 

April: Sheila Silver 
May: Polly Cutcliffe 
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GFNC COMMITTEE 2012 

-2013 

President 

Bruce Lindsay 0439 

035 277 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

Vice-President 

Vacant 



Immediate Past President 

Deborah Evans 5243 

8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Secretary 

Deborah Evans 5243 

8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Treasurer 

Peter Turner 5241 

2654 

presturner@ozemail.com.au 

Membership Officer 

Vacant 



Minute Secretary 
Committee Member 

Vacant 



ii ii 

John Bell 5261 

3543 

soleal @bigpond.com 

ii ii 

Barry Lingham 5255 

4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

ii ii 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 

0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

ii ii 

Joan Korn 5243 

4405 


ii ii 

Tracey Hinton 5243 

9973 

T racey. Hinton@gmail.com 

SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 

Bird Group 

Barry Lingham 

5255 4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

Conservation Group 

Bruce Lindsay 

5223 2394 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

Editor 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Sub-editor 

Deborah Evans 

5243 8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Geelong Bird Report 

Craig Morley 

5221 4604 

craigmorley5@bigpond.com 

Jerringot Group 

Valda Dedman 

5243 2374 

dedmanv@iprimus.com.au 

Librarian 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Fauna Survey Group 

Trevor Pescott 

5243 4368 

ppescott@optusnet.com.au 

Plant Group 

Dick Southcombe 

5243 3916 


Web-master 

Dean Hewish 



Eco Book Group 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

General Meeting Minutes 

Yvonne Campbell 

5222 5887 

sscope@optusnet.com.au 

Mid-week Bird Group Convener Lynne Clarke 

0439 390801 

alynneclarke@gmail.com 


Coming events 


APRIL 2013 

MAY 2013 

2 

AGM—Members Night 

7 

General Meeting: Wildlife of East Africa—Craig Morley 

9 

Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

14 

Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

18 

Bird Group: Meeting 

16 

Bird Group: Meeting 

18-21 

Mammal survey: Floating Islands Reserve 

18-19 

Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 

21 

Excursion: Bellarine wetlands 

19 

Excursion: Jerringot 

25 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Inverleigh. Leader: 

23 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 


Craig Morley 

25 

Boneseed pull—You Yangs 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 29 April 2013 . 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning— 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern 
Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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